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curriculum orientation Profile was designed to 
ification of individual perspectives on curriculum 
sion-making. It contains 57. items, with which one 
, Each item is also given a code to be used in 
or/. Items with which one agrees are assigned to 
indicating the individual's orientations with 

curriculum hould do. The categories are: (1) 
itive processes; (2) curriculum as technology; (3) 

(I*) social reconstruction or relevance; and (5) 
m. A graph is provided to indicate the importance 

curriculum areas, as well as the 57 items. 
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Curriculum's perdurable fabric is essentially that of content. The 
selection and organization of that "culture content" (Beauchamp, 197D) is 
the primary task of, the curricularist and an awesome one ■ at that. How 
^o extract a substantive core in a rational and coherent wayl [low to 
obtain a focus notwithstanding the diversity of perspectives curriculum 
workers manifest in curriculum dec is ion-making I Herein lies the crux of 
the problem: acknowledging the conflicting conceptions — philosophical and 
psychological-~which individuals prescribe to in relarJ<on to curriculum. 

The naivete of the 1960*s is hopefully disappearing. Duritrg^that 
period, it was believed that all you had to . do was >ring educators together 
and that th-y would become clones of the person officially responsible 
for curriculum change. It was assumed that everyone thought alike. 
How unfortunate! The result, on innumerable' occasions , because the 

^participants did not get to .know and respect each other's curricular 
stance, was subterfuge, sabotage, and mediocrity- Innovative" curricula 

^became infectious; unpropitiously, they came and went never to be seen 
again. Too often, the human dimension was slighted and the emphasis was 
placed on production, a technological approach. 

At present, many would argue that each individual develops a particu- 
lar perspective vis-a-vis curriculum. Hyman (1973), Eisner-Vallance (1974), 
and McNeil (1977) have underscored the importance of philosophical and 
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psychological orientations in ^lation to curriculum. The message which 
comes through in their writings , regardless of whether or not one agrees 
with their "pigeonholing", is that decision making, particularly as, ±t' 
relates to content selection and organization, quite otten depends on 
assumptions underlying these differing orientations. Of e^u&l import is 
the acknowledgment that these perspectives do exist and must be rcr . nized 
by curriculum workers. Curriculum as a field of study reflects a continuum 
of ideologies , ranging from Tyler's ends-means model to the Schwab-Walker 
deliberative stance. Wliy do educators relatti well to the classical model 
and frown upon Walker's naturalistic paradigm? Why do -certain cutxicular- 
Ists disavow this continuum altogether and prescribe to reconceptualizing? 

The frameworks provided by.Hyinan, Eisner-Vallancie , and McNeil help 
to-clarify these questions. On .the basis of their writings, it is possible 
to take a look at the why of curriculum decision-making: Approaches to 
curriculum design may differ as a result of "distinct conceptual biases" 
(Eisner-Vallance, 19V4, p. 2). AlthoOgh somewhat arbitrary, these clusters 
of distinctions may provide a means for analyzing the broad, range of diverse 
approaches to curriculum deci-^ .m^making, a process which many curricularists 
see as a critically important tiL:t step. 

The purpose of this article is not to outline the orientations delin- 
eated by these educator^, but to provide the reader with a device which 
may assist in the identification of particular curricular thrusts. A 
comprehensive interpretation of these diverse persr .ctives may be found 
in the basic references. 

What follows is a curriculum orientation profile. The author encourages 
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the reader to make a?>e of It, ^to adapt It, and to provide feedback for 
amelioration. 
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Author's Note : . ^ 

The oric:ntat-loPS featured in this profile are those presented and 
explained in Eisti''--vVallance , 1974. The, reader is encouraged to refer to 

r 

this provocative text for additional information relative to the assumptions 
underlying each of these approaches. McNeil, 1977, in his textbook, 
accepts four of these conceptions but excludes "development of cognitive » 
processes"! Leithwood, 1976, excludes "technology" with the argument t-hat 
sach of these orientations has itp own inherent technology. 
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CURRICULUM OBfENTATION PROFILE 

T 

Patrick Babin, Ph.D., University of Ottawa , 4:dnada 

These statements represent a set of value "signposts" which may 
help you discover your orientation relative tp the content, goals, and 
organization of the curriculum. These statements identify a broad range 
of very different approaches to questions persisten-tly asked in the 
curriculum field: What can and should be taught to whom, when, and 
how? 

A. As you peruse the list, decide whether you agree or dis'agree 
with each stajtement and check the appropriate column. 

B. Once you have completed the exercise, move on to Step II which 
you will find al; the end of the list. 

' ■ — 1 
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A 




DA 


1. 


The curriculum should provide students w. ^ 
intellectual autonomy. 




1 


- 


2. 

r 


The curriculum should stress societal ne^ds 
ovexl-'ind^ vidual jr^is. 




4 . 




3. ; 


"The curriculum should be primari ly humanistic 
and existential * 




3 




4. 


The .curriculum should be preoccupiedjwi th the • 
development of means to achieve prespecified ends. 




2 




5. 


The curriculum should be concerned .wi th the 
technology by which knowledge is communicated 
and learning is facilitated. 




2 




6. 


Not all subject matters are created equal.. 




5 




7. 


The emphasis should be on problem-solving, or 
the discovery approach to learning. ^ 




1. 




8. 


The curriculum should feature heuristic questions-- 
the type -that stimulate curiosity and generate 
speculation. 




1 . 




9. 


The overall goals of education should be concerned 
with^the relatron of the curriculum to society as 
it should be as -opposed to society as it is. 




4 
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10. 
11. 

12. 
« 13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

•18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
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The curriculum should be deliberately value 
saturated. 








The curriculum reflects f i nding efficient means 
to a set of prede termi nea , nonproDiematTC enas. 




0 

c 




Objectives should be stated in specific, unambi- 
•gu s terms. 




0 
c 




The curriculum should be an active force having 
direct impact on the whole fabric of its human 
and .social context. ■' - \ 




A 




Education is seen as a means of'+ielping the 
individual discover things for himself. 








4 

Curri-culum is expressed in concise, terse, 
skeletal iy logical , .crysta ii ine language. 




? 




The learner is seen as interactive and adaptive. 


V 


1 
1 




Curriculum shduld focus on personal purpose; 
the need for personal integration. 




O 




The curriculum should^ provide the learner with' ^ 
opportunities to acqUire the most powerful 
products of man's intelligence. 




5 




Social reform and responsibility to the future 
of society ^re the primary goals of schooling. 




A 


The curriculum should serve as a vehicle for 
fostering critical discontent in society. 




A 




Curriculum should stress refinement of intellec- 
tual operations. 




1 

1 




The established di.sciplirfes of knowledge are 
essential 








Education should' provi de content and tools for 
further self-discovery. ' , 








The focus should be on the learning process 
per se . 




1-2 




Driver training dilutes the quality or education. 




J 




Management by objectives should be an^ntegral 
part of the curriculum. 








The focus should b'e on' the how (process) rather 
than the what; i nstructi.onal effectiveness. 




' 1-2 
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28. The curriculum materials, when used by intended 
learners, should produce specified learning 
competencies, 

29. The goals of education should^be .formulated in 
dynamic personal process terms. 

30. Curriculum should be based on the structure of. 
the academic disciplines (the primarily intellecr , 
tual ones). 

•3*K- The primary goal shauld_be the development of 

cognitive skills that can be applied to learning* 
virtually anything.' 

32. The curriculum should focus on the exploitation 
of resources, pollution, warfare and water; the - 
effect of population increase; the unequal Use 

of natural resources; propaganda; and self- 
control in the interest of one*s fellows . . 

33. . Curriculum should -include action programs designed 

to improve social life in the community. 

34. Curriculum should provide the tools for individual 
survival in an unstable and changing world. 

35. Curriculum emanates from the particular interests 
of particular children. 

36. Curriculum should include works of art that 
have withstood the test of time. 

37. .Curriculum should provide the means to personal 

liberation and development. 

38. The curriculum should undertake community-oriented 
* service tasks.. 

39. Curriculum should represent^ cultural transmission 
in the most specific sense. 

40. ' Curriculum should reflect current real-life 

si tuations . 

41. Learning occurs in^ertain systemati c and pre- 
dictable ways. J 

42. Curriculum should provide access to the greatest 
ideas and objects that man iias created. 

43. The curriculum should advocate adaptation as the 
means of effecting^smooth change. 
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5 
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.1 _ 
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5 
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44, The concern should he vory much on what ir> 
taught. 

45, Private meaning is very important. 

46, Curriculum .should provide satisfactory consunma- 
tory experience for each' learner. 

47, The Bloom ta\ononiy with its six cognitive hierarch- 
ical levels stfcul4 play an important part in the 
curriculum. / ' 

48, The curriculum should foc\.r> on highly scru'jtured' 
tasks, each of whicii builds upon what has ycne 
before and prepares for what to co:ne. 

49, . The student should nley. a mrjor rede gerieraiij 

his own educational p-urpcses, . . 

BO. . triijcatioii shoula s^TwSS 'the leucine ideao that 
have .dr.imflted n':-''iKind. 

fhe schoo'' shou-^d be the agent for iocicil change. 

52. Educatun is an integracive, synthesizing force— 
a total eyperienc-3 re^iponsih^o to the individ- 
iia"" 's needs for growth and personal integrity. 

53. - The real tas- or the educator a; ises in cgan- 

izing the iiaterial sometime before the learner 
ever enters the assrof;',n. 

.54. EdN-dtors s;iOu"'d be cpncernvd ."bout tejching the 
processes by whicli learning occurs iii the 
class^uom. ' ' 

o5, Froblem-'io'i ving skills are move important than 
particular cont.e'.it ur l<nowledge. 

56. T..e curriculum sfiould Grr;phd?ize net topics or 
'sutij 'cts but forms of thought. 

57. Both tho ccncerti'sl aiid tf.e syntiictics! struc- 
tures of frKj discipline? are significant factors 
i!i curriculum. 
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S^.eo \U (Coinplete the ^irst ivrt of the. exercise before you redd 
this 5^tict ion. ) 

Next to each irein you have check^KU you will find a number or numbers 
which ictntify .1 r>pec;t''C orientatiw^n to vurriculuni (column ;^); namely, 

I - Development of coynil.ive processes. 

' *. 2 - CL!^ri:ulum <V!> tecfino'locjy , 

3 - Se I f-^ctuali Nation, or curr'culu.n as corfsunmatory 
ex|jorieiu:o. 

^1 - So^:'i,^.l reconstruction - relevance 

t> - Acadeinii; rational i sin. 

\ 

Check your fifvc (the AGREE: colaiiin) and tally the. tota"! nunbsr of 
each or che above orienlatior.t, F\or example: ptjrhabs you have ?. total 
of \::> nric-'s (coc;nitvve proces?-es) apd 6' two'r, (techholmjy) . Plot ycur 
►'e'=uH5 or. the enclosed line graph. The graph wi 11 ' pro vi de you with ^ 
d "profi le" which should rpflc-ect your doir.-:ndr)t thrUst in curriculum. 
VirtuiUy fi i'' currlcul 3- that have besn,, produced ref.lftt differenL 
degrees «i' 2ach of" i,he:,e orientations. 

Total 5: • ! CP 

2 T ' ■ • ' 

3 _Z ' ' ■ , . 

4 . .SR 

5 AR 
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CURRICDI.UM CrilENTATrON PROFILE' 
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